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Bill To Provide Special Retirement 
Benefits to Federal Firefighters 


The President’s Memorandum of Disapproval. 
January 4, 1971 


I have withheld my approval from S. 578, a bill which 
would provide special retirement benefits to Federal 
firefighters. 

This bill would enable Federal firefighters to retire 
earlier than most other Federal employees, on the grounds 
that their duties are especially hazardous. While I am 
appreciative of the daily skill, devotion to duty and cour- 
age shown by these firefighters, I do not believe that this 
preferential legislation is wise or justifiable. Certain as- 
pects of the enrolled bill cause me serious concern. 

—Federal firefighters already receive compensation for 
the hazards of their work in the form of higher levels of 
pay and higher retirement benefits. 

—there is no demonstrated need for permitting Federal 
firefighters to retire at an earlier than normal age. Civil 
Service retirement laws have limited early retirement only 
to those occupations such as law enforcement, in which 
there is a unique need to maintain a young work force. 
This is not the case with Federal firefighters who, because 
they work in a controlled environment and are exposed to 
a lower incidence of fires, do not face the same degree of 
hazard as employees of municipal fire departments 

many of whom are eligible for early retirement. 

—the bill would be an unwarranted extension of an 
undesirable and inequitable practice by providing prefer- 
ential treatment through the retirement system to one 
particular group of employees with hazardous duties, 
when there are many other Federal employees whose 
occupations subject them to severe hazards but who would 
not be eligible for the benefits of this legislation. 


I believe that barring compelling reasons for diver- 
gence, a generally uniform policy for all Federal retire- 
ment programs is desirable, equitable and just. I do not 
feel that in the case of Federal firefighters such divergence 
from this policy is warranted. 


Therefore, I am unable to approve S. 578. 


RicHARD NIxon 


East Pakistan Disaster Relief 


Statement by the President Upon Announcing Increase 
of United States Grant of Food Grain to Pakistan. 
January 4, 1971 


The aftermath of the disaster that struck East Pakistan 
over a month ago continues to be a matter of deep con- 
cern. It was probably the worst natural disaster of this 
century, if not of recorded history, and the survivors still 
need help. As part of an international effort, this Govern- 
ment has contributed substantially to meeting initial emer- 
gency relief requirements. So far the United States has 
provided over $9 million in emergency relief assistance, 
including food, clothing, medical supplies, and associated 
transport and delivery services. U.S. helicopters in East 
Pakistan have airlifted over a million pounds of supplies 
directly to the disaster area. 


Now that the immediate emergency requirements have 
been met, we are turning our full attention to sustaining 
the lives of the disaster victims and to aid them to once 
again lead productive lives. 

Many of the survivors have lost virtually all of their 
possessions. Unless given the means to provide for them- 
selves and to protect themselves they may yet perish. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of food grains have also been 
lost, and unless there is substantial help from abroad there 
will be an even greater human tragedy in East Pakistan. 
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In response to appeals from the Government of Paki- 
stan and the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
| am today announcing that the United States is increas- 
ing its grant of food grain to Pakistan to 200,000 metric 
tons as part of a major international effort. I hope that 
other countries, especially those in a position to provide 
rice, will join us in helping to feed the survivors until they 
are able to plant and harvest another crop. 

Much more remains to be done, and we are committed 
to do what we can over the longer term to assist in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of the devastated area. 
The Agency for International Development, in its con- 
tinuing work in Pakistan, will devote special attention in 
collaboration with the Government of Pakistan to meet- 
ing these longer term requirements. The U.S. voluntary 
agencies, who have already responded to the initial emer- 
gency needs, will also continue to serve long after the 
initial shock of the cyclones and floods has passed. 

In this connection, I call the attention of all Americans 
to the campaign which the privately organized Pakistan 
Relief Committee of prominent Americans will be press- 
ing to raise funds for use by the U.S. voluntary agencies 
operating in East Pakistan. If given the means, these 
organizations can help save the survivors by providing 
indispensable rehabilitation assistance in the form of such 
necessities as building materials to replace demolished 

homes and villages, seeds to grow new crops, farming tools 
for planting and harvesting, and cooking utensils, 

Helping those in need is a deeply rooted American 
tradition, and I am sure that Americans will respond 
generously to the needs of the disaster-struck people of 
Pakistan. 


Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 6th Special Operations 
Squadron, Pacific Air Forces. January 4, 1971 


The White House today announced the award of the 
Presidential Unit Citation to the 6th Special Operations 
Squadron, United States Air Force, for extraordinary 
heroism in connection with military operations against 
an opposing armed force in Southeast Asia, from 1 Junc 
1969, to 15 November 1969. 

Performing missions varying from close support of 
ground forces to support of helicopters engaged in rescuc 
operations, the 6th Special Operations Squadron con- 
tributed significantly to furthering free world forces objec- 
tives in thwarting the hostile forces. 

The citation follows: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States and as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, I have today awarded 
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THE PresmeNTIAL Unit Crration (Air Force) 
FOR EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM 
TO THE 
6TH SPECIAL OPERATIONS SQUADRON 
Unirep States Arr Force 


The 6th Special Operations Squadron, Pacific Air Forces, 
distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism in connec- 
tion with military operations against opposing armed 
forces in Southeast Asia from 1 June 1969 to 15 Novem- 
ber 1969. Performing close air support missions for allied 
ground forces, members of the 6th Special Operations 
Squadron flew 1,300 combat strike sorties, which ex- 
posed them to hostile fire from the ground for prolonged 
periods. The missions, which included search and rescue 
operations, close air support for ground teams, armed 
reconnaissance, interdiction and escort for special mis- 
sions ranging throughout Southeast Asia, were flown both 
day and night, and frequently in marginal weather. 
Despite the hazards of this high intensity threat area, 6th 
Special Operations Squadron personnel remained highly 
effective under the most adverse conditions. Their ex- 
emplary performance contributed significantly to the vital 
defense of Ben Het, Bu Prang, and Duc Lap CIDG 
Camps, and to the successful rescue of 24 downed air- 
crew members. The professionalism, dedication to duty, 
and extraordinary heroism demonstrated by the members 
of the 6th Special Operations Squadron are in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the military service and reflect 
the highest credit upon themselves and the Armed Forces 
of the United States.” 


**A Conversation With the President” 


The President’s Television Interview With John 
Chancellor of NBC, Eric Sevareid of CBS, Nancy H. 
Dickerson of PBS, and Howard K. Smith of 
ABC. January 4, 1971 


THE PresiwENT. Good evening, ladies and gentlemen: 

I wish to welcome the distinguished members of our 
television panel to the White House Library, and also to 
welcome all of you who are listening on television and on 
radio to this Conversation with the President. 

I was thinking when this program was announced that 
I would have an opening statement as I had, you will 
recall, 6 months ago when we met in California. But in 
view of the record of the 91st Congress and some of the 
talk that went on at the end, I though that a filibuster 
would not be appreciated. So, we will go directly to your 
questions. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Sir, you have lived here in the 
White House and had this responsibility now for 2 years 
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and I wonder, Mr. President, how you have changed. We 
heard some talk and read in the papers during the last 
campaign about the “old Nixon,” but all the historical 
evidence we have indicates that the Presidency changes 
men. 

And I wonder what changes in yourself you have 
observed. 

THE Present. Well, the changes, Mr. Chancellor, 
are primarily not physical. Physically, as you probably 
noted from the doctor’s report—which, incidentally, a 
President is required to have once a year, and probably 
that is a good thing—there have been no significant 
changes there. So, the job must agree with me. 

The changes more are in an understanding of the job. 
When you come into office, the Presidency, one has ideas 
as to what he can accomplish. And he believes he can 
accomplish a great deal, even though he may have a 
Congress that is not part of his own party. Then, after 
he gets in, he finds that what he had hoped in terms of 
achieving goals will not be as great as the actual per- 
formance turns out to be. 

So, I would say that in terms of how I have changed, 
it is in realizing that while we must set high goals and 
always seek them, that we must not become impatient. 
And we must plow forward, recognizing that in the end 
we are going to make some progress, if not all the progress 
that we had hoped. 

I would say, in other words, at this time I am not disap- 
pointed in the record of the last 2 years in terms of some 
of the things we accomplished. But I have great hopes for 
the next 2 years, because I think I know better how to do 
the job. I think I know better how to deal with the Con- 
gress. I think I know better how to work with the Cabinet. 

This is perhaps how I have changed. I know more. I 
am more experienced. I hope I do better. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Sevarer. Mr. President, to be specific about the 
last 2 years, now what do you now think of as your pri- 
mary achievement, specifically, and what is your primary 
failure or mistake? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Sevareid, the primary achieve- 
ment is, I think, in the field of foreign policy. We have not 
yet ended the war in Vietnam. I had hoped that we would 
have by this time. But we now see the end of Americans’ 
combat role in Vietnam in sight. The fact, for example, 
that when we came in, American casualties in the last 
year of the previous administration were 14,500, the cas- 
ualties this year are 4,200. That’s still much too high. I 
will not be satisfied until I do not have to write any letter 
at all to the next of kin of somebody killed in Vietnam. 

But we are on the way out and we are on the way out 
in a way that will bring a just peace, the kind of a peace 
that will discourage that kind of aggression in the future, 
and that will build, I hope, the foundation for a genera- 


tion of peace. That’s our major achievement in, I think, 
the foreign policy field. 


Now, in the disappointment side, I think the greatest 7 


disappointment legislatively was the failure to get wel- 
fare reform. I believe this would have done more than 
anything else to deal with the problems of poverty in this 
country, the problems that many of our cities have and 
our States have, the problems of minority groups who 
have particular difficulties, insofar as welfare is concerned. 

And then finally, if I could add one other—I would 
not like to limit it to just one—TI think the greatest dis- 
appointment was in terms of the tragedies of Kent State, 
of Jackson State, and of the University of Wisconsin. It 
is true that over the past 2 years we’ve seen the war wind 
down. We have seen our cities not as inflamed as they 
were previously. 

We have seen the amount of violence going down some, 
but during this administration to have had three such 
tragedies as that, left a very deep impression upon me. 
And I trust, that as we continue to have success in foreign 
policy, as we continue to solve the problems that people 
are interested in, that this kind of violence will begin to 
recede even more. 


THE Economy 


Mrs. Dickerson. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you 
about one of your specific problems, namely the economy. 
Now, despite the initiatives that you have taken in the 
past few weeks, there is still widespread pessimism about 
unemployment. In fact, in places like California, there 
is a near panic psychology about joblessness. And your 
own economic advisers say that the basic trouble is a lack 
of confidence in the economy. 

What do you plan to do to restore people’s confidence 
in the economy before things get any worse than they 
now are? 

Tue Present. Well, first, I believe that that confi- 
dence is being restored. Confidence is something that is 
a very intangible factor, as you know. It is how people 
feel at a particular moment. And people who may be 
very confident one month may have lack of confidence the 
next month. 

But let’s look at some of the facts. First, we find that 
insofar as our efforts to control inflation are concerned, 
that while the progress has not been as fast as we would 
have liked, that the Wholesale Price Index is half of what 
it was a year ago; the Retail Consumer Price Index is 
turning down—not as much as we would like but tum- 
ing down. We are beginning to make real progress in 
fighting inflation. 

Now second, in terms of the unemployment front, here 
we find that the rate ot unemployment for this year will 
be approximately 4.9 percent. That is too high, even 
though we could perhaps point to the fact that over the 
past 20 years there have been only three peacetime years 
in which unemployment was less than 5 percent—the 
years were 55, °56, °57. 
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But on that score let me say that I take no comfort in 
that statistic. I know what unemployment does to some- 
body. I have seen an unemployed man come into my 
father’s store. I have seen the look in his eye when he 
can’t pay the bill. I have seen the look in his children’s 
eyes when he can’t pay that bill. And so I want a program 
which not only will turn down the inflation, in which 
we are now beginning to succeed, but one which will 
expand the economy, and this gets to the specifics that 
you have asked for. 

What we are going to do first is to have an expansionary 
budget. It will be a budget in deficit, as will be the budget 
in 1971. It will not be an inflationary budget because it 
will not exceed the full employment revenues. 

We also, according to Dr. Arthur Burns, will have an 
expansionary monetary policy, and that will, of course, 
be a monetary policy adequate to meet the needs of an 
expanding economy. 

Now, in addition to that, we are going to have a 
program that we will present to the Congress, a program 
that I believe in terms of Government reform will be the 
most significant reform that we have had perhaps in a 
century. And I think that this program will also have 
an indirect effect in restoring confidence in the economy. 

If I can make a prediction—I made one last year and 
many people took me to task about it, about the fact that 
the stock market might go up and right afterwards it 
went down. But it did go up. And I made that prediction 
not because I was expecting people to buy stocks and 
urging them to do so without consulting a broker whose 
judgment would be better than mine, but because I had 
faith in the long-term prospects of the American economy. 

And this is the prediction: 1971 is going to be a year 
of an expanding economy in which inflation, the rise 

in inflation, is going to continue to go down; in which 
unemployment, which is presently too high, will finally 
come under control and begin to recede. 1971, in essence, 
will be a good year, and 1972 will be a very good year. 

Now having made that prediction, I will say that the 
purpose of this administration will be to have an activist 
economic policy designed to control inflation but at the 
same time to expand the economy so that we can reduce 
unemployment, and to have what this country has not 
had for 20 years, and that is a situation where we can have 

full employment in peacetime without the cost of war and 

without the cost of excessive inflation. 


Tue PresipENT’s REACTION TO CRISIS 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. President, it’s so rare to induce a 
President to be introspective in public that I want to fol- 
low up Mr. Chancellor’s opening question and ask you 
4 question about yourself. 

The best analysis of Richard Nixon I have ever read 
has been written by Richard Nixon in his book, the “Six 
Crises.” In that book you say the easiest period in a crisis 
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is actually the battle itself. The most dangerous period 
is the aftermath. 

It is then with all resources spent and the guard down 
that you have to watch-out for dulled reactions and faulty 
judgments, and you cite some cases where that actually 
happened to you. 

Now the Presidency is the center of crisis. Do you think 
you have mastered that aftermath period now? 

Tue PresipEnT. Well, one of the benefits, Mr. Smith, 
of course, of being in this position and having gone 
through so much before I got here, is that a man tends 
not to make as many mistakes. Now that doesn’t mean 
that he doesn’t make some mistakes. I have made my 
share, not only as President but before. 

But on the other hand an individual knows himself so 
well that he paces himself properly, and if he goes through 
a period of very great tense activity, he will watch for the 
moment afterwards when in a moment of letdown he 
might make a mistake. 

I don’t mean that I have mastered it completely be- 
cause I would be the first to admit that I am just as 
human as anybody else. 


WAGE AND Price AcTIONS 


Mr. Sevareip. Mr. President, you described what you 
want to happen with your new economy program in the 
new year, but what is going to be in it? You have sounded 
as though there is going to be nothing about controls, 
prices or wages, or anything of the sort. Is that what 
we’re to assume from what you have just said? 

THe Preswent. Mr. Sevareid, I do not plan to ask 
for wage controls or price controls. And I have noted, 
incidentally, that all of you, the four commentators here, 
have commented upon controls in one way or another. I 
know Mr. Smith, for example, has talked about the pos- 
sibility of wage-price guidelines, or a wage-price board, 
and Dr. Arthur Burns has hinted that possibly that might 
be something we should turn to. 

I have considered all those options. I have decided that 
none of them at this time would work, and consequently 
I feel that the best course is to proceed as I have suggested, 
with an expansionary budgetary policy, but one that will 
not exceed full employment revenues, and at the same 
time with a monetary policy that will be adequate to fuel 
a growing economy. I believe this will reduce unemploy- 
ment and also I believe it will do so at a time that infla- 
tion will continue to come down. Now, there’s still the 
wage-price push and that’s what you’re referring to. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. Nixon, your budget is going 
to be a full employment budget—I understand that is 
going to be true—which will be deficit spending. In the 
very good year of 1972, which you have said you hope 
will happen, will you get unemployment down to 4 per- 
cent, which most people call full employment, which you 
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have just referred to? Will it get down that far? 

THE PrEsIDENT. That certainly will be our goal, Mr. 
Chancellor. I am not going to indicate what the number 
actually will be, because even though I am willing 
to predict on football games and also the stock market, 
to say what the unemployment number is going to be a 
year and a half from now, of course, would be completely 
irresponsible. But our goal is full employment by the 
end of 1972. 

TAXES 


If I could come back, Mr. Sevareid, to another point 
that you raised, I also should point out that we do not 
plan—despite the speculation that you have heard 
about—TI do not plan‘to ask for new taxes. I have con- 
sidered the possibility of the value-added tax as a substitu- 
tion for some of our other taxes, and locking to the future, 
we may very well move into that direction. 

But this year, I do not think it is realistic to propose 
a new tax, either new taxes or tax reform, because I am 
going to give the Congress, and particularly the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, a very full plate in other areas 
requiring their attention, including, for example, welfare 
reform that I will submit again, and including also, a 
new health program which will go to those committees, 
and including also, a new, what we will call, revenue- 
sharing, going far beyond anything that we have sug- 
gested to date. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE UNEMPLOYED 


Mrs. Dickerson. Mr. President, I'd like to ask you 
a little bit more about the man who is unemployed, as 
you mentioned, the man who went into your father’s 
store. There are an awful lot of those people now and 
their unemployment insurance is running out, and the idea 
of expansionary programs just—it doesn’t really quite 
get to them. 

How do you convince that man who is out of a job 
and his wife has had to go back to work and his children 
are leaving college because they don’t have any money— 
how do you convince him right now to keep cool because 
you think that things are going to be reasonably better 
in the future? 

Tue Preswent. Well, one way you cannot convince 
him, I can say, Mrs. Dickerson, is simply by what we call 
jawboning. People are too smart to listen to even the 
President of the United States and be convinced that 
things are going to be better the day after tomorrow. 
The way he is convinced is by what happens. 

For example, notice the area of Southern California, 
which you referred to, the fact that we are going to have 
by far the biggest year in housing in the history of this 
country is going to have a rather dramatic effect on 
employment in Southern California; the fact that in areas 
like the environment we are going to have expanding 


programs; the fact that in the proposals that we are 
making to the Congress, that these will have an effect in 
stimulating the economy. 

Now, as this movement occurs, that man who is unem- 
ployed will see that the rolls go down. That is the only 
thing that is going to convince him, not any promises, not 
any talk. 

I can only say that I am convinced that our policies are 
right. I am committed to an activist policy, and I will 
assure that man who is unemployed that the President 
of the United States knows what it means, and I intend 
to do everything that I possibly can to see that our policies 
will deal with it and deal with it effectively. 


Dr. MoyninHaAn’s MEMORANDUM 


Mr. SmitH. We have so much to cover and so little 
time, I am going to dare to change the subject slightly. 
Dr. Moynihan, Pat Moynihan, sent you the most widely 
publicized secret memorandum in the world which recom- 
mended a policy of “benign neglect” towards the racial 
problem. We know about that—we don’t know what your 
answer or reaction was. What did you think about that? 

THE Preswent. He got a bad rap out of that, Mr. 
Smith. Dr. Moynihan is one of the most dedicated men to 
racial justice and to justice for all people that I have ever 
known. He was referred to when he was in the White 
House Staff as the White House liberal. Well, as a matter 
of fact, we have others who perhaps can also be so categor- 
ized. But he was enthusiastic. 

He was, for example, the author of the family assist- 
ance welfare reform, which I believe will be, as he has 
said, the greatest single social reform in the last 40 years, 
and which, incidentally, is the answer to “benign neglect.” 

When he talked about “benign neglect,’ he was not 
referring to neglecting black Americans or any Americans. 
What he was referring to was not to react to violence, not 
to react to attacks that might be made, verbal or others, 
by minority groups, black Americans, extremist groups. 

His advice was to act on the problems but to have a 
policy—and he used the term “benign neglect” in a philo 
sophical way and then the thing came out and everybody 
jumped on him and, of course, on me. 

But I want to say I am proud that he was a member 
of our staff for 2 years. And his legacy, and I promised 
him the day that he left, the day before Christmas—his 
legacy will be that we are going to have welfare reform, 
and that every family in America with children will have 
a minimum income. 


SUBURBAN INTEGRATION 


Mr. Smrtu. I’ve known him since his youth when he 
was merely 6 feet tall so I know your assessment of him 
is correct. 


We've been asked questions—someone, I think, told 
you earlier about—telegrams come to us and ask us to ask 
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you questions. And I'd like to put one to you from 
a telegram. In your last news conference you said that you 
opposed forced integration in the suburbs. Well, if a sub- 
urban community should use zoning and land use au- 
thority to block housing developments for minority groups 
and, in fact, there are cases where it has happened, would 
you or would you not apply the Federal fair housing law 
to prevent that? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Mr. Smith, what we are talking 
about here, first, is carrying out the law and then, second, 
going beyond the law. 

I also said in that news conference, as you will remem- 
ber, that I was pledged to carry out the law, this law and 
every other law, and that I would carry it out. 

And the law, as you know, does require that there can 
be no urban renewal funds, that there can be no Federal 
housing funds, in any community that has a policy which 
is discriminatory insofar as fair housing is concerned. But 
now the law does not now require or, in my opinion, allow 
the Federal Government to have forced integration of 
suburbs. Now there is argument on this point. 

I realize, for example—and I do listen to some of your 
commentaries and I read them all—I know Mr. Chan- 
cellor has very strong feelings on this—but I believe that 
that is the best course: We are going to carry out the law. 
We are going to open up opportunities for all Americans 
to move into housing, any housing that they are able to 
afford. 

But, on the other hand, for the Federal Government to 
go further than the law, to force integration in the sub- 
urbs, I think is unrealistic. I think it will be counterpro- 
ductive and not in the interest of better race relations. 


CoMMUNISM AND CHILE 


Mr. SevareEt. Mr. President, if we could turn to some 
foreign problems for a while, for many years the leaders 
of your party held the Democratic administrations to 
blame for the loss to Communism of East Europe and of 
China. Do you feel that what’s happened in Chile now in 
any way bears upon your responsibility? 

Tue Present. Well, what happened in Chile is not 
something that we welcomed, although; Mr. Sevareid, as 
you note, we were very careful to point out that that was 
the decision of the people of Chile, and that therefore we 
accepted that decision and that our programs with 
Chile—we still recognize the government, we still have 
our People-to-People program, we still have our Peace 
Corps programs—those programs would continue as long 
as Chile’s foreign policy was not antagonistic to our 
interests. 

Now, as far as what happened in Chile is concerned, 
we can only say that for the United States to have inter- 
vened—intervened in a free election and to have turned 
it around, I think, would have had repercussions all over 
Latin America that would have been far worse than 
what has happened in Chile. 


And I would say, finally, just as I told the Chilean 
Ambassador, when he paid his farewell call on me, I told 
him to tell the new President that as far as the United 
States was concerned that we recognized the right of any 
country to have internal policies and an internal govern- 
ment different from what we might approve of. What we 
were interested in was their policy toward us in the for- 
eign policy field. 

So, I haven’t given up on Chile or on the Chilean peo- 
ple, and we are going to keep our contact with them. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, let me ask a ques- 
tion about Vietnam, as though nobody was going to ask 
you tonight. 

THe Present. I didn’t expect that. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Last month you sent a number of 
bombers into North Vietnam and we were told that they 
bombed missile sites and antiaircraft installations because 
the North Vietnamese had fired on an American recon- 
naissance plane, But then a few days later, sir, we learned 
that apparently that opportunity was used to make very 
heavy bombing raids on supply lines in the Mu Gia Pass 
and in the passes from North Vietnam into Laos. 

Now, I am confused because of all the talk about the 
understandings with North Vietnam, with the new cri- 
teria on the bombing you seem to have put on, and the 
fact that what many people got out of this one series of 
raids was that we’ve quite enlarged the reasons for our 
going north to bomb. 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Chancellor, I have no de- 
sire to resume the bombing of North Vietnam. We do not 
want to go back to the bombing of the strategic targets in 
North Vietnam, and we do not want even to bomb mili- 
tary targets unless it becomes necessary to do so, and this 
is the key point—to protect American forces. 

Now, with regard to the understanding, let’s see what 
it is. 

First, there was an understanding. President Johnson 
said so, Dean Rusk said so, Clark Clifford said so, Mr. 
Harriman said so. There was an understanding that after 
the bombing halt, that unarmed reconnaissance planes 
could fly over North Vietnam with impunity. We had to 
insist on that, because otherwise, we would have no intelli- 
gence with regard to what they were planning on an 
attack. 

So, when they fire on those planes I have given instruc- 
tions that we will take out the SAM site or whatever it 
is that has fired upon them. 

We will continue to do so, and if they say there is no 
understanding in that respect, then there are no restraints 
whatever on us, and so we must have that in mind. 

Now, the other understanding is one that I have laid 
down. It is a new one. It is a new one which goes along 
with our Vietnamization program and our withdrawal 
program. I pointed out a moment ago what has happened 
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in Vietnam, the fact that our casualties are a third of what 
they were 2 years ago, the fact that we have 265,000 out 
of Vietnam now, and that we now can see the end of the 
American combat role in Vietnam. We can see that 
coming. 

We must realize, however, as Secretary Rogers pointed 
out in his news conference at the State Department a few 
days ago, that in May of this year, most American combat 
forces, ground combat forces, will have been withdrawn 
from Vietnam. But there will still be 280,000 there left 
to withdraw. 

Now, the President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief, owes a responsibility to those men to 
see that they are not subjected to an overwhelming attack 
from the North. That is why we must continue recon- 
naissance, and that is why also, if the enemy at a time we 
are trying to deescalate, at a time we are withdrawing, 
starts to build up its infiltration, starts moving troops and 
supplies through the Mu Gia Pass and the other passes, 
then I, as Commander in Chief, will have to order bomb- 
ing strikes on those key areas. 

That was one of the reasons for this strike, and it will 
be done again if they continue to threaten our remaining 
forces in Vietnam. But only on those military targets, and 
only if necessary. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Does it bother you, sir, that this 
was not made as clear then as you have made it now? 

Tue Presivent. Oh, it’s been made clear only since 
we began our withdrawal program. You see, this is a new 
policy. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Pardon me, sir. I meant in just a 
month ago, in December, when the first announcement 
came out. 

Tue Preswent. I made it clear not just a month ago, 
but in November—you may recall that on November 3d,” 
when I made my speech on November 3d, I warned the 
North Vietnamese then that if at a time we were with- 
drawing they stepped up their infiltration and threatened 
our remaining forces, that I would retaliate. 

I have said that on eight different occasions on national 
television and national radio. I have said it also in other 
messages to them that have gotten to them very loud and 
very clear. So there is no question about the understand- 
ing, and that was why we did this. 

Mr. Situ. Sir, you talked about the situation through 
May of *71. I hate to ask a hypothetical question, but 
people do ask them. 

THE PRESWENT. Everybody else does. 

Mr. Smitu. And one of your own military advisers 
put it to me, not to get an answer from me because I don’t 
know, just to tell me what was on his mind. 

Suppose, say in 1972 our role is virtually eliminated, 
we are passive, we have few troops there, then the North 


*For the President’s address to the Nation of November 3, 1969, 
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Vietnamese attack and hesin to come into control of 
the country. What is our policy then? Do we stand aside? 

THE PrEeswENT. Well, Mr. Smith, our Vietnamiza- 
tion policy has been very carefully drawn up, and we are 
withdrawing in a measured way on the basis that the South 
Vietnamese will be able to defend themselves as we with- 
draw, and it’s working. For example, did you realize 
that—TI am sure you do because I think it was reported on 
your network, all of our naval forces now, combat forces, 
have been removed? 

The South Vietnamese Navy has taken over. And so it 
will be in these other areas. When the time comes in 1972 
that you speak of, it is possible, of course, that at that 
time North Vietnam might launch an attack, but I am 
convinced that at that time, based on the training program 
of the South Vietnamese, based on the watershed that 
occurred when they jelled and became a fighting, confi- 
dent unit after the Cambodian intervention, I am con- 
vinced that they will be able to hold their own and defend 
themselves in 1972. 

Now, that doesn’t answer your hypothetical question, 
but I am simply not going to borrow trouble by saying 
that I expect them to fail. I don’t think they will. 


U.S.-SovieT RELATIONS 


Mrs. Dickerson. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you an 
overall question about our relations with the Communists. 
When you took office, you said this was going to be an era 
of negotiation, not confrontation. But in reality, haven’t 
we returned to something of a cold war situation in re- 
gard to our relations with the Soviets? And how were our 
relations affected by their duplicity during the Middle 
East crisis when they helped rebuild the missile sites? 

Tue Preswent. Well, Mrs. Dickerson, when we talk 
about an era of negotiation rather than confrontation, we 
must remember that negotiation means exactly that. It 
means that you have two parties that have very great 
differences with regard to their vital interests, and the 
negotiation process will sometimes be very, very extended. 
It doesn’t mean that we’re going to have—negotiation 
does not necessarily mean agreement. 

Now, let’s be quite specific. Mr. Kosygin in his state- 
ment just a couple of days ago to the Japanese newspaper- 
man, as you know, complained about our policy in Viet- 
nam as he has previously, he complained about our policy 
in the Mideast. 

We, of course, have been concerned about their move- 
ments in the Caribbean. We have been concerned by what 
you mentioned, their own activities in the Mideast, and, 
of course, we have been concerned about their contin- 
uing harassment from time to time of the Berlin access 
routes. 

Nevertheless, on the plus side, let’s see what has hap- 
pened. Over the past 2 years the United States and the 
Soviet Union have been negotiating. We have been nego- 
tiating, for example, on arms control. Those negotiations 
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will begin again in Helsinki* in March. I am optimistic 
that we will reach an agreement eventually. I do not sug- 
gest now that we are going to have a comprehensive 
agreement, because there is a basic disagreement with 
regard to what strategic weapons—what that definition is. 

But we are now willing to move to a non-comprehen- 
sive agreement. We are going to be able to discuss that 
with the Soviet in the next round at Helsinki.* 

I am not predicting that we are going to have an 
agreement next month or 2 months from now or 3 months 
from now. But in terms of arms control, we have some 
overwhelming forces that are going to bring about an 
agreement eventually, and it is simply this: The Soviet 
Union and the United States have a common interest in 
avoiding the escalating burden of arms—you know that 
they have even cut down on their SS—9 and big missile 
deployment lately and development—and, second, the 
Soviet Union and the United States have an overwhelm- 
ing common interest in avoiding nuclear competition 
which could lead to nuclear destruction. 

So, in this field, I think we are going to make some 
progress, In the Mideast it is true we are far apart, but 
we are having discussions. On Berlin we are far apart, 
but we are negotiating. And finally, with regard to the 
thetoric—and the rhetoric in international affairs does 
make a difference—the rhetoric, while it has been firm, 
has generally been non-inflammatory on our part and on 
theirs. 

So, I am not without the confidence that I had at the 
beginning. I always realized that our differences were very 
great, that it was going to take time. But the United States 
and the Soviet Union owe it to their own people and the 
people of the world, as the super-powers, to negotiate 
rather than to confront. 


Possisitiry oF SUMMIT TALKS 


Mrs. Dickerson. Mr. President, you always have put 
a certain value on personal diplomacy. Do you think this 
would be a good time for you personally to talk with some 
of the Russian leaders? Do you think it’s a good time to 
have a summit, of sorts? 

Tue Present. Mrs. Dickerson, as you know, I have 
had conversations with the Russian leaders through the 
years, and, of course, with Ambassador Dobrynin, a 
very skilled diplomat here in Washington, and with 
Mr. Gromyko when he was here. 

Now, as far as another meeting is concerned, a meeting 
at a higher level, that is a matter that has been speculated 
about. If it appears at some time that a meeting of that 
type would be what is needed to bring about the final 
consummation in one of these areas, for example the 
SALT talks, or the Mideast, or the rest, we will certainly 
have such a meeting. 

But unless there is the chance for progress, a summit 
talk is not in their interest and it is not in our interest, and 
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not in the interest of world peace. It creates a false sense 
of security. 


THe Mippte East 


Mr. Sevarerp. Mr. President, we have no formal alli- 
ance with the State of Israel. But isn’t it really a fact that 
we are now so deeply committed morally to the Israelis 
that if they were in unmistakable danger of defeat 
wouldn’t we have to intervene? 

Tue Present. Mr. Sevareid, to speculate on that 
question would not really be in the interests of peace in 
that area, as I see them at this point. Let’s look how far 
we have come. We have had a cease-fire for 5 months, no 
killing, and for 3 or 4 years before that there were killings 
every day in that part of the world. 

Second, as you know, the Israelis have gone back to 
the Jarring talks and also the other side will be there. 
That doesn’t mean that the prospect for an early agree- 
ment is very great. It does mean, however, that there is 
some chance that there will be discussion. 

And, third, it seems to me that we must take into ac- 
count the fact that the people in that part of the world, 
the people of Israel, the people in the countries that are 
Israel’s neighbors, that they are overwhelmingly on the 
side of peace—they want peace. Their leaders are going 
to have to reflect it. 

I think that we are at a critical time in the Mideast, 
a critical time over the next few months when we may get 
these talks off dead center, make some progress toward a 
live-and-let-live attitude. Not progress that is going to 
bring a situation where the Israelis and their neighbors 
are going to like each other. That isn’t ever going to 
happen, perhaps. But where they will live with each other, 
where they won’t be fighting each other. 

Now, to speculate about what is going to happen in the 
event that Israel is going to go down the tube would only 
tend to inflame the situation with Israel’s neighbors. And 
I won’t do it. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Would it, Mr. President, calm the 
situation and help the prospects for peace if we did have 
some formal alliance with the State of Israel? 

Tue Preswent. No, I don’t believe so, because I think 
that what we are doing for Israel is so well known to 
them, and also incidentally it is quite well known to their 
neighbors, that it provides the balance that is needed. 

We just provided a $500 million aid program for Israel. 
I say “‘aid”—they are going to be able to purchase weapons 
to that extent. We have made it clear time and again 
that we would help to maintain the balance of power 
in the area, so that Israel would not be in a position that 
its neighbors could overwhelm them with their superior 
manpower or with the forces that they got from the Soviet 
Union. But I do not believe that a formal alliance would 
be—is either necessary or would be in the interest of peace 
in the area. 


Mr. Situ. The kind of thing that bothers me is the 
tendency towards adventurism in that part of the world 
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by the Russians. They are manning the SAM sites, and 
last summer—it wasn’t widely publicized, but eight Israeli 
jets were on patrol, they ran into eight Egyptian MIG’s, 
there was a fight and over the radio they heard they 
weren’t Egyptians, they were Russian-piloted MIG’s. The 
score was four Russians shot down. 

But how frightfully dangerous that is. If the Russians 
had been tempted to retaliate, then it could have become 
terribly complicated. 

THE PresiwENT. Mr. Smith, you will remember in the 
last 5 minutes of our conversation a year ago *—we didn’t 
get to the Mideast till the last 5 minutes—but I mentioned 
this very point, that the key to peace in the Mideast is 
held by several people: first, the parties involved, the 
Israelis and their neighbors, primarily the U.A.R. and 
Jordan. But second, the key to peace is in the hands of 
the Soviet Union, the United States, Great Britain, 
France—the four major powers. 

If the Soviet Union does not play a conciliatory peace- 
making role, there is no chance for peace in the Mideast, 
because if the Soviet Union continues to fuel the war 


arsenals of Israel’s neighbors, Israel will have no choice — 


but to come to the United States for us to maintain the 
balance to which Mr. Sevareid referred. And we will 
maintain that balance. 

That is why it is important at this time that the Soviet 
Union and the United States as well as Britain and France 
all join together in a process of not having additional 
arms and additional activities go into that area, because 
that will only mean that it produces the possibility of a 
future confrontation. 

This is the time to talk. Let me say one other thing with 
regard to the talk. I would hesitate to give advice to other 
nations as they enter such delicate talks, but I am sure of 
this: These talks will have no chance for success if they 
are done in a public forum. It is very important that it be 
done quietly, because every time an offer is made or a 
suggestion is made, it is talked about in the parliaments of 
one country or another, on the radio—you can forget it. 
So if these talks can be quietly conducted, there is a 
chance for success, and in the end we want to remember 
that the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and France must all be, and I think will be, in a position 
to guarantee whatever settlement is made through the 
United Nations. 


CuBA AND THE Soviet UNION 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Sir, can I take you to Cuba? 

Last October, just before we all left with you on your 
European trip, one of your aides here spoke about the 
potential of a grave threat in Cuba if the Russians intro- 
duced what apparently was a submarine missile base, a 


*For the President’s remarks on the Middle East during his 
conversation with network representatives on July 1, 1970, see 
page 869 of volume 6 of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents. 


tender to serve nuclear submarines. Can you tell us what’s 
going on there? Apparently there is a tender there. Will 
we react if the tender services a submarine in the harbor, 
or what happens? Can you tell us about that? 

Tue Present. Well, I can tell you everything that 
our intelligence tells us, and we think it is very good in 
that area, because, as you know, we have surveillance from 
the air, which in this case is foolproof, we believe. 

First, let’s look at what the understanding is. Presi- 
dent Kennedy worked out an understanding in 1962 that 
the Russians would not put any offensive missiles into 
Cuba. That understanding was expanded on October the 
11th [13th] of this year by the Russians when they said 
that it would include a military base in Cuba, and a 
military naval base. They, in effect, said that they would 
not put a military naval base into Cuba, on October the 
11th [13th]. 

Now, in the event that nuclear submarines were serv- 
iced either in Cuba or from Cuba, that would be a viola- 
tion of the understanding. That has not happened yet. 
We are watching the situation closely. 

The Soviet Union is aware of the fact that we are 
watching it closely. We expect them to abide by the under- 
standing. I believe they will. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Could we be close to a crisis, sir, 
if they begin doing that? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t believe that they want a 
crisis in the Caribbean, and I don’t believe that one is 
going to occur, particularly since the understanding has 
been so clearly laid out and has been so clearly relied on 
by us and as I stated here today. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 


Mrs. Dickerson. Mr. President, could we switch from 
foreign affairs for a moment to some other areas, I’d like 
to ask you a question that involves whether this Govern- 
ment really is going to be able to govern in the future. 
It involves how you cut up the money, how you slice the 
pie. Now the cities are crying; the mayors say they can’t 
run them. They don’t have enough money to pay their 
teachers or their firemen. The State Governors say the 
States are near bankruptcy. 


How soon are you going to be able to reverse the flow 
of money and power and responsibility from Washington 
back to the States and the cities that you said you wanted 
to do? 

Tue Presmenr. Mrs. Dickerson, if we get cooperation 
from the next Congress, we are going to begin to make a 
breakthrough in that area in this historic next Congress, 
the 92d. That will be the major thrust of my State of the 
Union Message, how we can take this great Government 
of ours, and it is a great Government, but how we can 
give the people of this country an opportunity to make 
decisions with what that Government should be and what 
it does, and what kind of activities it should engage 1. 
That is why when I referred to revenue-sharing a moment 
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ago in answering Mr. Sevareid, I pointed out that we 
were going to have a program that went far beyond any 
proposal that we have made to this date and it is one that 
will be, I believe, widely supported by the Governors, by 
the mayors, and I trust by the Congress, because, you 
know, we tried to make a breakthrough when I submitted 
this in August of last year. The Congress didn’t even have 
hearings on it. 

This time we expect to get hearings, and this is one area 
where Mr. Connally * can help. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADVOCACY OF PROGRAMS 


Mrs. Dickerson. Well, I know that, sir, but, you 
know, Dr. Moynihan when he left said one of the criti- 
cisms was the impression got around that you really 
weren't behind some of these programs that you had 
enunciated, and many of the Senators and Congressmen 
felt that you hadn’t really given your personal push to it 
and that is why it failed to get any hearing at all. 

Tue Present. Well, Mrs. Dickerson, evaluating 
what a President is behind, of course—that is fair game. 
It is done with all Presidents and I have no complaints 
about members of the press and others who do this, or 
members of my own staff. 


But there is nothing that I feel more strongly about 
than the proposal for welfare reform and the proposal 
for revenue-sharing, the new one that I will be submitting 
to the Congress. 

One of the reasons is that if we do not have it we are 
going to have States, cities, and counties going bankrupt 
over these next 2 to 3 years and we are going to have 
massive problems in those areas. And I believe as the Con- 
gress sees that crisis they will act on it. 


Let me give you an example with regard to welfare 
reform. In 1967 there were 660,000 people on welfare in 
New York City. In 1971 there were 1,200,000 people on 
welfare in New York City. It just goes up and up and up. 


Now, if anybody wants to defend the present welfare 
program let them be against ours. We are going to pro- 
pose it again. We are going to put the Congress—we have 
a commitment from the Congress to act on it or at least 
get a vote on it early in the next session. And if we can 
get revenue-sharing with it, this crisis of the cities, local 
government—we at least will have a start on an answer 
to it. 


CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Smrru. A great deal depends on your getting Con- 
gress to act. Now a liberal Republican Senator has re- 
cently said to me that he has rarely been called to confer 
with you. A liberal Congressman said he has trouble see- 
ing you. I compare this with your predecessor’s having 


* For the President’s remarks on December 14, 1970, announcing 
his intention to nominate former Governor John Connally of Texas 
to be Secretary of the Treasury, see page 1687 of volume 6 of the 
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Congressmen and Senators in droves and in small groups 
here every week of his administration. 

Do you think that you have nursed your congressional 
relations well enough? 

THE PresmeENT. Well now, Mr. Smith, in regard to 
how many droves of Congressmen and Senators have been 
down there, I think you will find—and the record, I 
think, is going to be put out in the next 2 or 3 days because, 
you know, at the end of 2 years people ask for these statis- 
tics—I have seen more Congressmen and Senators than 
any of my predecessors saw, for a good reason, I didn’t 
have a majority. 

You see, in the case, for example, of President Johnson 
he could call the leaders down and they could get the 
program through. In the case of President Kennedy he 
could do the same thing. In the case of President Eisen- 
hower, whereas he had a Republican Congress only in 
his first 2 years, in the last 6 years he had—he was then 
the Majority Leader Johnson and Sam Rayburn and they 
could deliver the Democratic vote. I do not have that 
situation. 

You do not have that kind of leadership on the Demo- 
cratic side or, for that matter, on the Republican side in 
the United States Senate. No fault of the leaders, but 
because they are a group of individualists. 

But to come more precisely to your question, there is 
nothing that I mean to devote more of my time to than 
in this field of revenue-sharing and this field of welfare 
reform which will be in the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and in the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate—nothing that the new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Connally, is going to devote more of his time to, than 
getting that through. 


Now, I noticed, incidentally, because I was interested 
in your reactions to the Connally appointment, that some 
wondered what good is it going to do. They were thinking 
that it had to do with Texas politics in ’72. Let me be 
quite candid. We need, I need, this country needs John 
Connally as Secretary of the Treasury and in this Cabinet 
because he is persuasive, he is strong, and he will be effec- 
tive in helping us get through the Democratic Congress 
the kind of measures that we need in this domestic field 
that we haven’t been able to get through over the past 2 
years. I am confident he will do that. 


Tue Ticket in 1972 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, I feel impelled to 
break in here and ask you a question about the ticket in 
72 because you have heard as many rumors as we have, 
I am sure, that John Connally is being groomed to be your 
Vice Presidential running mate. And I know you are not 
going to talk to us about that, sir, at this stage, but would 
you absolutely now rule out any Democrat running with 
you in ’72? Could you go that far? 

THE PresweENT. I am not even going to comment as 
to what my own plans are, Mr. Chancellor. You, of 
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course, knew that when you asked the question, but it 
was proper to ask it, because all of our listeners and view- 
ers would have said, “These people are being soft on 
Nixon.” 

You would lose your jobs if you started doing that. 

Actually, let me say that this is public service time. I 
know there is an interest in politics. And as a President, 
I am the leader of my party. That is one of my jobs. And 
in a campaign, I try to lead my party. But this is a non- 
campaign year and now I am going to wear my hat as 
President of the United States and that is where I will 
be on this program and on other programs for the balance 
of °71. 

Tue 1970 Campaicn 


Mr. SEvAREID. Mr. President, now that we are into 
the subject of politics —— 

THE PRESIDENT. You can still ask the questions, but I 
may not give you the answers. 

Mr. SEVAREID. if you had the November election 
to do over again, what would you do differently? 

THE PrESWENT. I never try to second-guess elections. 
And here we get back to Mr. Smith’s point a moment 
ago, or my answer to his question. After what happened 
to me in the 1960 elections, when I thought of what 
could I have done differently to have changed 9,000 votes 
in Illinois, or 8,000 votes in Missouri, or 10,000 votes in 
South Carolina, or 3,000 votes in New Mexico—I didn’t 
go through that agony then when the national election 
was involved and frankly, I am not going to go through 
it now with regard to the ’70 elections. 

I will only say this: I believe that I had a responsi- 
bility, having made certain pledges to the people when 
I ran for President, to work for the election of Senators, 
and I campaigned particularly for Senators, as you know, 
Senators who would support me in those policies. Some- 
times we succeeded; sometimes we failed. Now that cam- 
paign is over and I am going to work with those that got 
in despite my opposition and those who went with us 
as best we possibly can. 

I want to also say one other thing, and I want to give 
credit to the men—you, of course, were generally not on 
the campaign tour, but representatives—Herb Kaplow 
was on from NBC and others from your networks, Jarriel, 
and so forth. But they very properly reported that in the 
22 States that I visited, I never attacked any of the men, 
the Senators, that were the incumbents. 

I simply went in on the basis of saying that we had a 
choice between two men, one of whom was pledged to 
support the President on some basic issue and one of 
whom honestly felt otherwise, and I asked the people for 
support. I think that was my responsibility. I would do 
that again. 

Mr. Sevareip. One very specific tactical matter. 

THE PRESIDENT. Sure. 

Mr. Sevareip. Do you regret the rebroadcast of the 
Phoenix speech about the San Jose incident? 
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Tue Present. Yes, I think that was a mistake. As 
a matter of fact, we apparently felt at that time, that the 
speech said some things that needed to be said, but having 
it rebroadcast the night before election is not something 
that I would have perhaps planned had I been, shall we 
say, running the campaign. Incidentally, when I am the 
candidate, I run the campaign. 

Mr. Smitu. It was a technically bad tape, too. You 
could hardly hear you on it. 

THE Present. Yes, it was technically bad and I do 
not think it was the right speech to make the night before 
election. I would have preferred to go on, as you know I 
usually do, in a quiet studio type of program, talking 
quietly to the American people about the choice and then 
letting them make the choice, and if I am in another 
campaign, that is the way it will be the night before 
election. We won’t run that kind of a tape again. 


Tue PresweENt’s Hopes ror AMERICA 


Mrs. Dickerson. Speaking of your campaigns, when 
you made the kick-off address in New Hampshire in 68, 
your first speech I remember. 

Tue Preswent. You couldn’t be that old. 

Mrs. Dickerson. Oh, yes I am. I was even there 
when you were running for Vice President. But anyway, 
you made a speech about how the next President had to 
give this country “the lift of a driving dream.” 

Well, as yet, many people have failed to perceive the 
lift of a driving dream. And I wondered if you could 
articulate that dream for us briefly and tell us how you 
plan to specifically get it across to the people in the next 
2 years. 

Tue Preswent. Mrs. Dickerson, before we can really 
get the lift of a driving dream, we have to get rid of some 
of the nightmares we inherited. One of the nightmares 
is a war without end. We are ending that war. And one 
of the good things incidentally about the campaign of 
1970 was that the war was not an issue. That’s good. The 
American people finally realized that we are ending the 
war. 

When I appeared on this program, you may recall, in 
July with you, at that time, a poll had just been taken of 
college students, and indicated that 4 million college stu- 
dents, because of their disenchantment about the war in 
Cambodia and the rest, were going to campaign for the 
peace candidates in the November elections. They didn't. 

That doesn’t mean that they are for war, but they 
were—or some way had become convinced that we were 
sincerely trying to end the war. We are ending it. 

Second, we have got to quiet this country down at 
home. We made some progress in that respect— 
not enough. 

Third, we have to make that delicate transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. The fact that 1,700; 
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000 Americans have been let out of defense plants and out 
of the armed services, that has contributed to this unem- 
ployment to which we referred. But I think most Ameri- 
cans want this administration to succeed in achieving not 
only the end of a war, but a peace that will last—some- 
thing we haven’t had—a peace for a generation—and 
not only the ending of a war, and a peace that will last, 
but a new kind of prosperity, an era of opportunity for 
all Americans. 

This is why I believe that we are now right at the 
breakpoint. The war is beginning to end. We are seeing 
the economy moving through the difficult period of transi- 
tion. We see the unemployment, I believe, will move down 
over the period of 1971—not as fast as we would like, 
but it is going to go down. Inflation is going to be checked. 
And then we can move forward in the field of welfare re- 
form, in the field of returning decisionmaking power to 
the people of this country, and we can move forward on 
great programs in the environment. 

For example, did you happen to see the cover story 
in Life this week on youth in America. Three-fourths of 
them, I noticed, said that they would not work for a plant 
that was guilty of polluting the environment. That shows 
you that this is an issue. 

And incidentally, I will give credit—our Democrat 
friends are just as interested in it as we are—but we are 
in and we are pushing it. 

But if we can get this country thinking not of how to 
fight a war, but how to win a peace—if we can get this 
country thinking of clean air, clean water, open spaces, 
of a welfare reform program that will provide a floor under 
the income of every family with children in America, a 
new form—a new approach to government, reform of edu- 
cation, reform of health—if those things begin to happen, 
people can think of these positive things, and then we will 
have the lift of a driving dream. But it takes some time to 
get rid of the nightmares. You can’t be having a driving 
dream when you are in the midst of a nightmare. 


Tue Younc VOTER 


Mr. Sevareip. Mr. President, speaking of the young, 
we are now going to have the 18-, 19-, 20-year-olds voting 
for Federal elections. What political party or philosophy 
of government do you think this may on balance benefit? 

Tue Present. At the present time it would benefit, 
referring to this Life piece—because it was based on a 
poll, I understand—it would benefit the Democratic 
Party more than the Republican Party. But the signifi- 
cant thing about the poll—and I quote this poll only 
because it was taken by someone else, because I don’t 
quote any if I have taken them—but the significant thing 
about this poll is that it showed that 40 percent of the 
18- to 21-year-old voters had no opinion. They had no 
party. 

So this means that the young people of America are a 
very volatile group, that they are a group that both parties 
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are going to have to go out and have to try to win. I 
think we have just as good a shot at them as others do, 
but we don’t have the confidence of young people that 
some in the other party have at this time, because we have 
all the problems and we are responsible for them. 

But if we can end the war, if we can end the draft, if 
we can bring jobs and equal opportunity without the 
cost of war and without the cost of a rising inflation, I 
believe that young people as they see our very imagina- 
tive programs for reforming government, for the environ- 
ment, and the rest, that they will be attracted to our party 
not as a party, but to our principles beyond party. 


Tue New FEDERALISM 


Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, you signed two bills 
last week, one setting Federal standards on water pollu- 
tion, another Federal standards on job safety. How do 
you reconcile the necessity for Federal standards in this 
country with your avowed desire to return some of this 
power to the people? 

THE PresweNT. You cannot return all the power to 
the people, Mr. Chancellor. For example, social security 
is an area that should be handled at the Federal level. 
And in the case of job standards these things cross State 
lines. You see they involve interstate commerce, and that’s 
why that can’t be returned to the people. 

But if you will listen to my State of the Union Mes- 
sage—TI have been working on it for the past month—this 
program will separate out those programs that must be 
kept by the Federal Government, and have others go to 
the people. 

Mr. Situ. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, ex- 
cuse me, we have just about run out of time. And I don’t 
think we have asked one-third the questions we wanted to 
or had time to get one-third the answers. But on behalf 
of my colleagues I thank you very much for this conversa- 
tion. 

Tue Preswent. Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
Smith. And I would like to say that since you said exactly 
that same thing 6 months ago, that means you got one- 
third 6 months ago, one-third tonight, so we'll give you 
another shot about 6 months from now, if you’d like. 


NOTE: The interview was broadcast live from the Library at the 
White House beginning at 9 p.m. 


The 91st Congress 


Statement by the President. January 5, 1971 


The 91st Congress of the United States has now passed 
into history. Much useful and valuable, even historic leg- 
islation, was enacted-—responsive in whole or part to the 
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initiatives and recommendations of the administration. 
Yet, regrettably, this Congress will be remembered and re- 
marked upon in history, not so much for what it did, but 
for what it failed to do. 

With the rising national demand for governmental re- 
form and innovation in the arena of social policy, with a 
multiplicity of administration initiatives before it, the 91st 
Congress had the opportunity to write one of the most 
productive and memorable chapters in the history of 
American Government. That opportunity was lost. The 
Nation was the loser. 

In the final month and weeks of 1970, especially in the 
Senate of the United States, the Nation was presented with 
the spectacle of a legislative body that had seemingly lost 
the capacity to decide and the will to act. When the path 
was finally cleared, vital days had been lost, and major 
failures insured. 

In probably no month in recent memory did the repu- 
tation of the whole Congress suffer more in the eyes of the 
American people, than in the month of December 1970. 
In these times when the need to build confidence in gov- 
ernment is so transparent, that was good neither for the 
Congress nor the country. Let us hope that it never takes 
place again. 

Even a partial listing of the vital legislation rejected, 
or left unenacted, by the departing 91st Congress pro- 
vides a yardstick of just how far this Congress fell short 
of the mark of becoming the Great Congress—that might 
have been. Left unenacted were: 

—our proposal to consolidate the complex and com- 
plicated grant-in-aid system, jerry-built over the 
years of the Federal Government. 

—the historic proposal, endorsed by both party plat- 
forms in 1968, to share Federal revenues on an an- 
nual basis with the revenue-starved States, counties, 
and cities. 

—the Family Assistance Plan, the most far-reaching 
social reform in four decades, to overhaul America’s 
chaotic and costly welfare system by providing a 
floor of dignity under every family and the incen- 
tives for Americans to begin to move off welfare rolls. 

Rejection of these reforms is nothing short of tragic at 
a time when the burden of welfare bears down with in- 
creasing severity upon States and municipalities con- 
fronted, all, with a mounting fiscal crisis. 

But there were other excellent proposals, excellent 
ideas, that died of neglect in the 91st Congress: 

—the emergency school aid proposal to assist those 
school districts bearing the special burdens of the 
rapid desegregation now underway 

—the proposal for establishment of a National Insti- 
tute of Education 

—the Higher Education Opportunity Act itself, a long 
overdue reform 


—-pay increases for enlisted men in the armed services, 
a first step toward realization of our goal of zero 
draft calls, and an army composed entirely of 
volunteers 

—added reforms to make selectivé service more equi- 
table and just for young Americans 

—half a dozen separate measures dealing with control 
of pollution and threats to the environment 

—four separate bills designed to help protect the con- 
sumer from victimization 

—vitally needed administration legislation for helping 
the Nation deal with national emergency strikes, a 
recurring and dangerous phenomenon 

—the proposed increase in social security benefits that 
died in the very last days of this Congress 

—the proposed cost-of-living escalator in social security 
to provide permanent protection to old-age recipients 
from the rages of inflation 

—trade legislation, giving the administration authority 
over textile quotas, providing incentive programs for 
American exports and repealing the American Sell- 
ing Price 

—electoral college reform 

—national bail reform legislation 

—wagering tax amendments 

—authority to tax airline tickets to pay for protection 
against hijackings 

—additional legislation to deal with the distribution of 
pornographic and obscene materials 

—proposals to assist those who are perhaps America’s 
most needy minority, the American Indian 

—the proposal for establishment of a Federal City Bi- 
centennial Development Corporation 

These are but some of the measures. All of them were 
worthwhile; none of them was enacted. 

Congress’ failure to enact them, however, in no way 
diminishes the desirability of the administration’s commit- 
ment. When the 92d Congress convenes, these and others 
will be presented for action, as the first order of adminis- 
tration business. 

Further, the Congress may wish to consider revision of 
the “turn-of-the-century” work schedules and procedures 
that now obtain on Capitol Hill. While there are many 
excuses for congressional inaction—there are no good 
reasons. 

Hopefully, the 92d Congress will pick up where the 
9ist faltered; hopefully, it can succeed where the 9st 
did not; hopefully, it will become the Great Congress that 
the 91st Congress did not become. 

To the members of the 92d Congress I say: Let us open 
the New Year in a new spirit. Let us mutually commit our- 
selves to work, and work hard, for the record of achieve- 
ment which we all can share. Let us thereby build the kind 
of society we all desire for our children and grandchildren. 
To that end, I pledge the full cooperation of this admin- 
istration. 
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District of Columbia Revenue Act 
of 1970 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
Into Law. January 6, 1971 


It is with special satisfaction that I have signed the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1970. This legislation 
represents a significant step forward in making the District 
truly a city of which all Americans can be proud. 

While the Congress did not enact the formula approach 
that I recommended for determining the Federal payment, 
it did enact a substantial and appropriate increase which 
will enable the District to meet its obligations and to move 
ahead in improving vital Government services. These ad- 
ditional funds were especially needed in such important 
areas as narcotics treatment and the fight against crime, 
a struggle that has now reached a welcome turning point 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

I also note with approval the granting of authority to 
the City Council to fix rates for water and sewer services. 
This carries forward on the commitment I made last year 
to see greater responsibility delegated to the District Gov- 
ernment. The bill also contains additional measures to 
promote economy and improve efficiency in the District 
Government, such as allowing long-term leasing and al- 
lowing the use of HEW standards for milk inspection. 
These measures are important if the District is to improve 
its effectiveness and keep costs within available resources. 

In my April 28, 1969, message on the District of Colum- 
bia, I said that it was my aim to increase the responsi- 
bility and efficiency of the Government of the District of 
Columbia. The steps taken in this bill are part of this 
effort, which I am hopeful will also be carried forward by 
the recently established Commission on the Organization 
of the Government of the District of Columbia. 

It is unfortunate that actions on this bill came too late 
to allow appropriation action by the 91st Congress on the 
funds requested for the Washington Technical Institute 
and the Federal City College. In light of the increased 
authorization provided in this bill, I am confident that the 
new Congress will act early in the next session to provide 
the appropriations necessary to expand the capacities of 
these important institutions. Such action will provide 
needed educational opportunity for the youth of the Dis- 
trict and prove a sound investment in the future. 


NoTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. As 


enacted, the bill (H.R. 19885) is Public Law 91-650, approved 
January 5, 1971. 


Foreign Assistance Funds 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill To 
Provide Additional Funds. January 6, 1971 


I heartily welcome the prompt and decisive action of the 
Congress in passing H.R. 19911. The additional foreign 
assistance funds which I requested only a little over a 
month ago are vital to the security of the United States 
and to the success of our foreign policy. They are critical 
to the success of the Nixon Doctrine, and to our efforts to 
achieve a peaceful solution in the Middle East. 

The funds made available by this bill represent major 
support by the United States for our friends and allies who 
are assuming greater responsibility in the building of the 
peaceful and stable world we all seek in the 1970's. They 
enable us to provide the assistance required by nations 
which, with our encouragement, are assuming a greater 
burden for their own defense, and thereby enabling us to 
reduce our direct overseas involvement. 

I am particularly pleased by the consultation and ac- 
commodation between Congress and the administration 
demonstrated in the legislative history of this bill. 
America’s world leadership depends upon our being able 
to put aside partisan differences when the national interest 
is at stake, and to band together to demonstrate the unity 
of purpose so vital to the success of our foreign policy. We 
have done so on this legislation. 

NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. As 


enacted, the bill (H.R. 19911) is Public Law 91-652, approved 
January 5, 1971. 


For the President’s message to the Congress requesting the appro- 


priations, see page 1576 of volume 6 of the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents. 


Federal Civilian Pay Increases 
Executive Order 11576. January 8, 1971 


Apjustinc Rates oF Pay For CERTAIN STATUTORY 
Pay Systems 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by subchapter I 
of chapter 53 of title 5 of the United States Code, as 
amended by the Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970, 
and section 3(c) of that Act, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


General Schedule 


Section 1. The rates of basic pay in the General Sched- 
ule contained in section 5332(a) of title 5 of the United 
States Code are adjusted as follows: 
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“GENERAL SCHEDULE 
“Annual rates and steps 
“Grade 
1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 
NE 0. Gi in be-5 ew $4, 326 $4, 470 $4, 614 $4, 758 $4, 902 $5, 046 $5, 190 $5, 334 $5, 478 $5, 622 
RASS ERs 4, 897 5, 060 5, 223 5, 386 5, 549 5, 712 5, 875 6, 038 6, 201 6, 364 
RED Sta 6 os wis se ai 5, 524 5, 708 5, 892 6, 076 6, 260 6, 444 6, 628 6, 812 6, 996 7, 180 
ES Sse ass as 6, 202 6, 409 6, 616 6, 823 7, 030 7, 237 7, 444 7, 651 7, 858 8, 065 
Sere 6, 938 7, 169 7, 400 7, 631 7, 862 8, 093 8, 324 8, 555 8, 786 9,017 
Rin Sete is Sid 7, 927 7, 985 8, 243 8, 501 8, 759 9,017 9, 275 9, 533 9,791 10, 049 
EE Se Epis soos Sos 8, 582 8, 868 9, 154 9, 440 9, 726 10, 012 10, 298 10, 584 10, 870 11, 156 
eee 9, 493 9, 809 10, 125 10, 441 10, 757 11, 073 11, 389 11, 705 12, 021 12, 337 
ee 10, 470 10, 819 11, 168 11,517 11, 866 12, 215 12, 564 12, 913 13, 262 13, 611 
a 11,517 11, 901 12, 285 12, 669 13, 053 13, 437 13, 821 14, 205 14, 589 14, 973 
| aR eae 12,615 13, 036 13, 457 13, 878 14, 299 14, 720 15, 141 15, 562 15, 983 16, 404 
oo ae 15, 040 15, 541 16, 042 16, 543 17, 044 17, 545 18, 046 18, 547 19, 048 19, 549 
| 17, 761 18, 353 18, 945 19, 537 20, 129 20, 721 21, 313 21, 905 22, 497 23, 089 
See 20, 815 21, 509 22, 203 22, 897 23, 591 24, 285 24, 979 25, 673 26, 367 27, 061 
| See 24, 251 25, 059 25, 867 26, 675 27, 483 28, 291 29, 099 29, 907 30, 715 31, 523 
ee ae 28, 129 29, 067 30, 005 30, 943 31, 881 32, 819 33, 757 34, 695 LG ee 
Sg Ae 32, 546 33, 631 34, 716 35, 801 PT OSs suc cate Sage fot wks 0 Sb titers o ong Uehee eon eeee 
| eee ec rer mea | nee! CP ne Cerne: CAEN yee, APE TO 3 PRs. ly ntsc cent 





“*The rate of basic pay for employees at these rates is limited by section 5308 of title 5 of the United States Code, as added by the Federal 
Pay Comparability Act of 1970, to the rate for level V of the Executive Schedule (as of the effective date of this salary adjustment, $36,000).” 


Schedules for the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration 


Sec. 2. The schedules contained in section 4107 of title 
38 of the United States Code, for certain positions within 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration, are adjusted as fol'ows: 


“Section 4103 Schedule 


“Assistant Chief Medical Director, $37,624*. 

“Medical Director, $32,546 minimum to $36,886 maximum*. 

“Director of Nursing Service, $24,251 minimum to $31,523 
maximum. 

“Director of Chaplain Service, $24,251 minimum to $31,523 
maximum. 

“Chief Pharmacist, $24,251 minimum to $31,523 maximum. 

“Chief Dietitian, $24,251 minimum to $31,523 maximum. 


“Physician and Dentist Schedule 


“Director grade, $28,129 minimum to $35,633 maximum. 
“Executive grade, $26,143 minimum to $33,982 maximum. 


“Chief grade, $24,251 minimum to $31,523 maximum. 


“Senior grade, $20,815 minimum to $27,061 maximum. 


“Intermediate grade, $17,761 minimum to $23,089 maximum. 
“Full grade, $15,040 minimum to $19,549 maximum. 
“Associate grade, $12,615 minimum to $16,404 maximum. 


“Nurse Schedule 


“Assistant Director grade, $20,815 minimum to $27,061 maximum. 
“Chief grade, $17,761 minimum to $23,089 maximum. 

“Senior grade, $15,040 minimum to $19,549 maximum. 
“Intermediate grade, $12,615 minimum to $16,404 maximum. 
“Full grade, $10,470 minimum to $13,611 maximum. 


“Associate grade, $9,026 minimum to $11,735 maximum. 


“Junior grade, $7,727 minimum to $10,049 maximum.” 


Foreign Service Schedules 


Sec. 3. (a) The per annum salaries of Foreign Service 
officers in the schedule contained in section 412 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
867 ), are adjusted as follows: 





MEN eke 8 ose calc cwciints $35, 617 *$36, 804 nt re Tee eee SMES ey pec! 
oe oe ccc) cole wiecb eae 27, 935 28, 866 29, 797 $30, 728 $31, 659 $32, 590 $33, 521 
a ie cic cee a olba Sid aes 22, 135 22, 873 23, 611 24, 349 25, 087 25, 825 26, 563 
RE oe nas 5) a's gos is a ab oie 17, 761 18, 353 18, 945 19, 537 20, 129 20, 721 21, 313 
NT Be AL al ye slc kk duced 14, 432 14, 913 15, 394 15, 875 16, 356 16, 837 17, 318 
NE Oe nga a gs ele 11, 918 12, 315 12, 712 13, 109 13, 506 13, 903 14, 300 
MS ss Se tak wiacwes 10, 014 10, 348 10, 682 11, 016 11, 350 11, 684 12, 018 
I ibid cade ie cawen es si:4 v0 ba 8, 582 8, 868 9, 154 9, 440 9, 726 10, 012 10, 298 


























“*The salary for employees at these rates is limited by section 5308 of title 5 of the United States Code, as added by the Federal Pay Com- 
parability Act of 1970, to the rate for level V of the Executive Schedule (as of the effective date of this salary adjustment, $36,000).” 


“*The salary for employees at these rates is limited by section 
5308 of title 5 of the United States Code, as added by the Federal 
Pay Comparability Act of 1970, to the rate for level V of the 
Executive Schedule (as of the effective date of this salary adjust- 
ment, $36,000). 


(b) The per annum salaries of staff officers and employ- 


ees in the schedule contained in section 415 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 870(a) ), are 
adjusted as follows: 
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ees $22,135 | $22,873 | $23,611 | $24,349} $25,087 | $25,825 | $26,563 $27, 301 | $28, 039 | $28, 777 
ee 17,761 | 18,353 | 18,945 | 19,537 | 20,129 | 20,721} 21,313] 21,905! 22,497| 23,089 
Class 3 14,432 | 14,913} 15,394] 15,875 | 16,356| 16,837| 17,318| 17,799! 18,280] 18,761 
OS 11,918 | 12,315 | 12,712 | 13,109/ 13,506} 13,903 | 14,300} 14,697, 15,094 15,491 
BB csvevexers 10,692 | 11,048 | 11,404] 11,760} 12,116/ 12,472| 12,828! 13,184! 13,540! 13,896 
eer 9, 587 9,907 | 10,227] 10,547} 10,867| 11,187/ 11,507| 11,827/ 12,147| 12.467 
DR ecswasivcss: 8, 598 8, 885 9, 172 9,459| 9,746| 10,033} 10,320| 10,607| 10,894] 11,181 
Gie............ 7, 712 7, 969 8, 226 8,483, 8,740| 8,997 9, 254 9,511 9,768 | 10,025 
Br exivesy 6,915 7, 146 7, 377 7, 608 7,839 | 8,070| 8,301 8, 532 8,763 | 8,994 
eee 6, 202 6, 409 6, 616 6, 823 7, 030 7, 237 7, 444 7, 651 | 7,858 | 8, 065” 
| 








Conversion Rules 


Sec. 4. The agencies hereinafter designated shall pre- 
scribe such rules as may be necessary to convert the rates 
of basic pay or salaries of officers and employees to the 
rates prescribed in this order: 

(1) General Schedule, the Civil Service Commission ; 

(2) Schedules for the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, the Veterans’ 
Administration ; 

(3) Foreign Service schedules, the Department of 
State. 

Effective Date 


Sec. 5. This order shall take effect as of the first day of 
the first applicable pay period beginning on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1971. 

Ricuarp NIxon 
The White House 
January 8, 1971 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:53 a.m., 
January 11, 1971] 


note: The Executive order was announced at San Clemente, Calif. 
It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Military Pay Increases 

Executive Order 11577. January 8, 1971 

ApjusTING THE Rates Or MONTHLY Basic Pay FoR 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the laws of 
the United States, including the Act of December 16, 
1967, and the Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970, 


and as President of the United States and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Sec. 1. The rates of monthly basic pay for members of 
the uniformed services within each pay grade are adjusted 
upwards as set forth in the following tables: 


Commissioned Officers 


Years of service computed under section 205 









































ae ees ee ee 
2 or less Over 2 Over 3 Over 4 
| 
0-10! $2, 111.40 | $2, 185. 80 | $2, 185. 80 $2,185. 80 
0-9.. 1, 871. 40 1,920.60 | 1,961.70 1, 961. 70 
0-8.. 1, 695. 00 1,745.70 | 1, 787.40 1, 787. 40 
ete 1,408.20 | 1,504.20 | 1,504.20 1, 504. 20 
ee 1, 043. 70 1, 147. 20 1, 221. 90 1, 221. 90 
0-5.. 834. 60 980. 70 1, 047. 90 1, 047. 90 
Weise 704. 10 856. 50 | 914. 40 914. 40 
i 654. 30 731.10 | 781. 20 864. 90 
0-2? 524. 40 622. 80 | 748. 20 773. 10 
0-1? 450. 60 499. 20 | 622. 80 622. 80 
Commissioned Officers 
Years of service computed under section 205 
Pay Grade 
Over 6 Over 8 | Over 10 Over 12 

0-10! $2, 185. 80 | $2, 269. 50 $2, 269.50 | $2,443.50 
re aex ss sake 1, 961. 70 2,011.20 | 2,011.20 2, 094. 60 
See 1, 787.40 | 1,920.60 | 1,920.60 2, 011. 20 
eo ee 1, 571. 10 1, 571. 10 | 1, 662. 60 1, 662. 60 
ce OER 1, 221. 90 1,221.90 | 1,221.90 1, 221. 90 
0-5.. 1,047.90 | 1,047.90 | 1,080. 30 1, 137. 90 
Giessen. 930. 60 972.30 | 1,038. 30 1, 097. 10 
ities saewe 906. 00 938. 70 989. 10 | 1, 038. 30 
0-22 789. 30 789. 30 | 789. 30 789. 30 
0-1 ? 622. 80 | 622. 80 622. 80 


622. 80 
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Commissioned Officers Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ 
active service as enlisted members 
Years of service computed under section 205 
Pay grade Years of service computed under section 205 
Pa 
Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 20 pow 
Over 14 | Over 16 | Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 
OS $2, 443. 50 | $2,618.40 | $2,618.40 | $2, 793. 30 
ie ee Ee 2,094.60 | 2,269.50 | 2,269.50 2, 443. 50 
_ See 2,011. 20 2, 094. 60 2, 185. 80 2, 269. 50 os... 1, 080. 30 |$1, 080. 30 |$1. 080. 30 |$1. O80. 30 0 
Mee 1,745.70 | 1,920.60 | 2,052.60} 2,052.60 go. , 914. 40 P 914. 40 ’ ” 914. 40 P 914. 40 “> 
_. S655 eaaeee 1, 263.30 | 1,463.10 1, 537. 80 1, 571.10 ie 773. 10 773. 10 773. 10 773 ; 
ae 1,213.80 | 1,304.70} 1,379.70 1, 421. 10 is ; : ” “— isi: 
. aes 1, 147.20 | 1,197.00 1, 230. 30 1, 230. 30 
a 1,063.80 | 1,063.80 1,063. 80 1, 063. 80 
Ee 789. 30 789. 30 789. 30 789. 30 Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ 
lo 1 622. 80° 622. 80 622. 80 622. 80 active service as enlisted members 
Commissioned Officers Years of service computed under 
section 205 
: Pay grade 
Years of service computed under section 205 
Pay grade Over 26 Over 30 
Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
EE Ie OCCT Te $1, 080. 30 $1, 080. 30 
Eee re 914. 40 914. 40 
0-10'.......... $2, 793. 30 $2, 967. 60 i * Seen 773.10 773.10 
. See 2, 443. 50 2, 618. 40 2, 618. 40 
ng ee 2, 361. 00 2, 361. 00 2, 361. 00 me 
Se ae 2, 052. 60 2, 052. 60 2, 052. 60 
_. 1, 662. 60 1, 803. 30 1, 803. 30 Warrant Officers 
a 1, 471. 20 1, 471. 20 1, 471. 20 
RS ee Ae 1, 230. 30 1, 230. 30 1, 230. 30 
See 1, 063. 80 1, 063. 80 1, 063. 80 Years of service computed under section 205 
ieee 789. 30 789. 30 789. 30 Pay Grade 
_. ee 622. 80 622. 80 622. 80 
2 or less | Over 2 Over 3 Over4 | Over6 
1 While serving as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Chief of Naval Operations, Chief of Staff of the W-4........ $666. 30 | $714. 6C | $714.60 | $731.10 | $764.40 
Air Force, or Commandant of the Marine Corps, basic pay for this on ee 605.70 | 657.00 |} 657.00 | 665.10 673. 20 
grade is $3,000.00 regardless of cumulative years of service computed ne 530.40 | 573.60} 573.60} 590.40 622. 80 
under section 205 of this title. a: 441. 90 507. 00 507. 00 549. 00 573. 60 
2 Does not apply to commissioned officers who have been credited 
with over 4 years’ active service as enlisted members. 
Commissioned officers who have been credited with over 4 years’ active Warrant Officers 
service as enlisted members 
Years of service computed under section 205 
Years of service computed under section 205 Pay Grade 
Pay Grade 
Over 8 | Over 10 | Over 12 | Over 14 | Over 16 
Over 4 Over 6 Over 8 | Over 10 | Over 12 
W-4........ $798. 00 | $831.00 | $889. 80 | $930.60 | $963. 90 
oe $864. 90 | $906. 00 | $938. 70 | $989. 10 |$1, 038. 30 Ee 722.40 | 764.40 | 789.30} 814.20 838. 80 
|. eae 773.10 | 789.30 | 814.20 | 856.50 889. 80 | eee 657.00 | 681.90 | 706.50 | 731.10 756. 60 
A 622.80 | 665.10 | 690.00 | 714.60 739. 80 (Ree 598.50 | 622.80 | 648.30) 673.20 698. 10 
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Warrant Officers Enlisted Members 
Years of service computed under section 205 Years of service computed under section 205 
Pay Pay grade 
di 
a Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30 Over 18 | Over 20 | Over 22 | Over 26 | Over 30- 
wee. $989. 10 |$1, 022. 10 |$1, 056. 00 |$1, 137.90 [$1,137.90 _E-9! $827. 70 | $843. 90 | $888. 60 | $975.00 | $975. 00 
WE. ci. 864.90} 897.90] 930.60| 963.90] 963.90 E-8......... 722.10 | 740.10| 783.60} 870.90| 870.90 
Wa... 781.20| 806.10| 838.80| 838.80| 838.80 E-7......... 644.10 | 652.80 | 696.60| 783.60] 783.60 
Wet ..+ 722. 40 748. 20 748. 20 748. 20 748. 20 |. Seer 574. 50 574. 50 574. 50 | . 574. 50 574. 50 
Sn CEES 487.50 | 487.50 | 487.50} 487.50 487. 50 
| eee 374. 40 374. 40 374. 40 374. 40 374. 40 
| ee 287.40 | 287.40 | 287.40 | 287.40 287. 40 
Enlisted Members |g eee 208.80 | 208.80 | 208.80} 208. 80 208. 80 
| eee 191.10 191. 10 191. 10 191. 10 191. 10 
Years of service computed under section 205 ; 
Pay 1 While serving as Sergeant Major of the Army, Master Chief Petty 
grade Officer of the Navy, Chief Master Sergeant of the Air Force, or Ser- 
2orless | Over2 | Over3 | Over4 | Over6 geant Major of the Marine Corps basic pay for this grade is $1,185.00 
regardless of cumulative years of service computed under section 205 
of this title. 
1 eoeeseeeetieo se eereseeetse sees eeeenetieeeeeeeeeieeeereeeee e 
Nala eta eis I ET RN Sec. 2. This order shall take effect January 1, 1971. 
| nee $399. 00 | $478.50 | $496. 20 | $513.60 | $531.30 N 
344.10 | 417.90 | 435.00 | 453.00} 470.40 RicHarD NIxon 
__ 297.30 | 366.00 | 383.70 | 400.50 426. 60 The White House 
ae 249.90 | 312.90| 330.90] 356.70| 374.40 anuary 8, 1971 
areeie 180.90 | 252.30 | 269.70| 287.40| 287.40 January 8, 19 
i Sere 149.10 | 208.80 | 208.80 208.80 208. 80 [Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:52 a.m., 
oe 143. 70 191.10 191. 10 191. 10 191. 10 January 11, 1971] 
E-1 (under 4 ; f 
Se, See Pere ereeere. reer NoTE: The Executive order was announced at San Clemente, Calif. 
It was not issued in the form of a White House press release. 
Enlisted Members 
Years of service computed under section 205 1 
each Digest of Other 
Overt | Over 10 | Over 2 | Over 16 | Over 16 White House Announcements 
. oe — Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
“- a "| $635.10 —o = - a “an 90 a 39 Were announced to the press during the period covered by 
EY: 548.10 | 565.50 | 583.50 | 609.60| 626.70 this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
ee 487.50 | 505.20 | 531.30 | 548.10 565. 50 4 
B6......... 444.00 | 461.70 | 478.50| 487.50| 487.50 January 
E4......... 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374.40 | 374. 40 The President sent a memorandum to the heads of 
i ee 287.40 | 287.40 | 287.40 | 287.40 287. 40 ° . ‘ " 
ig 908.80 | 208.80 | 208.80! 208.80| 208.89 departments and agencies concerning implementation of 
on eee 191.10 | 191.10) 191.10} 191.10} 191.10 the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real Property 




















Acquisition Policies Act of 1970. 
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The President today announced the retirement of 
Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., of Lincoln County, Kans., as 
United States District Judge for the District of Kansas, 
effective April 1, 1971. 

The President today announced the redesignation of 
Secor D. Browne and Whitney Gilliland as Chairman and 
Vice Chairman, respectively, of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for the period ending December 31, 1971. 

The President today announced the retirement of Si- 
mon E. Sobeloff, of Baltimore, Md., as United States 
Circuit Judge for the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
effective December 31, 1970. 


January 5 


Three Republican Governors met with the President 
at the White House to discuss revenue sharing and welfare 
reform. They were: Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, 
Louie B. Nunn of Kentucky, and Raymond P. Shafer of 
Pennsylvania. 

British Ambassador John Freeman paid a farewell 
courtesy call on the President at the White House. 


The President today made the following recess appoint- 
ments to the Federal Communications Commission: 
Rosert WELLs, of Kansas, whom the President nominated to a 

full 7-year term on July 24, 1970, succeeding Kenneth A. Cox. 
Tuomas James Houser, of Illinois, whom the President nominated 

December 10, 1970, to serve the remainder of the term to be 

resigned by Robert Wells upon his accession to a full 7-year term. 

The President today announced the recess appointment 
ofthe following nine persons to serve as the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the United States Postal Service: Frederick R. 
Kappel of Bronxville, N.Y.; Andrew D. Holt of Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; George E. Johnson of Chicago, IIl.; E. T. 
Klassen of Conway, Mass.; Patrick E. Haggerty of Dallas, 
Tex.; M. A. Wright of Houston, Tex.; Crocker Nevin of 
New York, N.Y.; Charles H. Codding, Jr., of Foraker, 
Okla.; Theodore W. Braun of Los Angeles, Calif. 


January 6 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Lawrence A. Davis as a member of the Commission on 
Population Growth and the American Future. He suc- 
ceeds Malcolm Moos, who has resigned. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved December 31, 1970 

H.J. Res. 1162----------- Public Law 91-632 
Joint Resolution to amend Public Law 
403, Eightieth Congress, of January 28, 
1948, providing for membership and par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
South Pacific Commission. 

blic Law 91-602 

Joint Resolution extending the dates for 

transmission to the Congress of the 

President’s Economic Report and of the 

report of the Joint Economic Committee. 

Public Law 91-621 
An Act to clarify the status and benefits 
of commissioned officers of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
and for other purposes. 

BR. 900...............- Public Law 91-627 
An Aci to amend section 7 of the Act of 
August 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 968). 

Public Law 91-608 

An Act to rename a lock of the Cross- 

Florida Barge Canal the “Henry Holland 

Buckman lock.” 


ER. 3107...............-- Public Law 91-640 
An Act to officially designate the Totten 
Trail Pumping Station. 

ER. €063..............+-- Private Law 91-224 
An Act for the relief of Thomas J. Beck. 

BR. GB... cccccccce Private Law 91-225 
An Act for the relief of James M. Buster. 

en Public Law 91-613 


An Act to amend the definition of “metal 
bearing ores” in the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States. 

Private Law 91-226 
An Act for the relief of Hershel Smith, 
publisher of the Lindsay News, of Lindsay, 
Oklahoma. 

0 Public Law 91-612 
An Act for the relief of Elmer M. Grade 
and for other purposes. 

Private Law 91-223 

An Act for the relief of Reddick B. Still, 

Junior, and Richard Carpenter. 

Public Law 91-607 

Bank Holding Company Act Amendments 

of 1970. 

Private Law 91-227 

An Act to provide for the free entry of a 

peal of eight bells and fittings for use of 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 

setts. 


Private Law 91-228 
An Act for the relief of Mrs. Pearl C. Davis. 
Public Law 91-625 
An Act to designate the lake formed by the 
waters impounded by the Libby Dam, 
Montana, as “Lake Koocanusa”. 

Public Law 91-636 
An Act to provide that the lock and dam 
referred to as the “Jackson lock and dam” 
on the Tombigbee River, Alabama, shall 


hereafter be known as the Coffeeville lock 
and dam. 


Public Law 91-615 
An Act to amend the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States to provide that imported 
articles which are exported and thereafter 
reimported to the United States for failure 
to meet sample or specifications shall, in 
certain instances, be entered free of duty 
upon such reimportation. 


Private Law 91-229 
An Act for the relief of certain individuals 
employed by the Department of the Air 
Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Texas. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved December 31, 1970—Continued 


pe a Private Law 91-230 
An Act for the relief of Samuel R. 
Stephenson. 

Ts BE enicanntinaacinins Public Law 91-620 


An Act to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961, as 
amended, to increase ihe loan limitation 
on certain loans. 

ae cincinnati Private Law 91-231 
An Act for the relief of William Heidman, 
Junior. 

Public Law 91-637 

An Act to rename a pool of the Cross Flor- 

ida Barge Canal “Lake Ocklawaha”. 

Private Law 91-232 
An Act for the relief of Lieutenant Rob- 
ert J. Scanlon. 

Eee Private Law 91-233 
An Act for the relief of Frank E. Dart. 
Private Law 91-234 
An Act for the relief of certain retired 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Public Law 91-638 
An Act to authorize the naming of the 
reservoir to be created by the Little Goose 
lock and dam, Snake River, Washington, 
in honor of the late Doctor Enoch A. Bryan. 


SS eee Private Law 91-236 
An Act for the relief of Jack A. Duggins. 
TRE: WG ncccccninnaats Public Law 91-628 


An Act to designate as the John H. Over- 
ton Lock and Dam the lock and dam au- 
thorized to be constructed on the Red River 
near Alexandria, Louisiana. 
ee Private Law 91-237 
An Act for the relief of Thaddeus J. 
Pawlak. 
Ts Fede sceccintasnanntion Private Law 91-238 
An Act for the relief of David L. Kennison. 
Private Law 91-239 
An Act for the relief of Jack B. Smith and 
Charles N. Martin, Junior. 


Ss i iccidite ict ca titties Public Law 91-603 
Seamen's Service Act. 
SE Se tiictmnadbansae Public Law 91-617 


An Act to provide that the interest on 
certain insured loans sold out of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Insurance Fund shall be 
included in gross income. 

Public Law 91-614 
Excise, Estate, and Gift Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1970. 

Private Law 91-240 
An Act for the relief of Gary W. Stewart. 
Public Law 91-618 
An Act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to clarify the applicability 
of the exemption from income taxation of 
cemetery corporations. 


the suspension of duty on electrodes for 
use in producing aluminum. 
Private Law 91-241 


An Act for the relief of Richard N. 
Stanford. 


BO ee Public Law 91-604 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970. 
TRA Bee itatntsinseanns Public Law 91-642 


An Act to extend the period for filing cer- 
tain manufacturers claims for floor stocks 
refunds under section 209(b) of the Excise 
Tax Reduction Act of 1965, and for other 
purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

tHE PRESIDEN 1—Continued 

Approved December 31, 1970—Continued 
Public Law 91-624 
An Act to grant the consent of Congress 
to the city of Boston to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a causeway and fixed- 
span bridge in Fort Point Channel, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Public Law 91-619 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriation Act, 1971. 

Public Law 91-639 
An Act to change the name of the West 
Branch Dam and Reservoir, Mahoning 
River, Ohio, to the Michael J. Kirwan Dam 
and Reservoir. 

Public Law 91-610 
An Act to extend for one additional year 
the authorization for programs under the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

Public Law 91-609 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970. 

. Public Law 91-605 
An Act to authorize appropriations for the 
construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 

Public Law 91-634 
An Act to designate the lake formed by 
the waters impounded by the Butler Val- 
ley Dam, California, as “Blue Lake”. 
Public Law 91-611 
An Act authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes. 
Public Law 91-633 
An Act to name a Federal building in 
Memphis, Tennessee, for the late Clifford 


Public Law 91-629 
An Act to amend the Act of October 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 953; 20 U.S.C. 65a), relat- 
ing to the National Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution so as to authorize 
additional appropriations to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for carrying out the 
purposes of said Act. 

Ly sadpciichaneisiilastiatscminsiablinl Public Law 91-631 
Mining and Minerals Policy Act of 1970. 
Private Law 91-242 
An Act for the relief of Percy Ispas Avram. 
Public Law 91-630 
An Act to permit certain Federal employ- 
ment to be counted toward retirement. 


a 
a 
o 


&. 9618......2222- oceans Public Law 91-606 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970. 
8. 3606..............2..-- Public Law 91-616 


Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment, and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970. 


AS meee ne Public Law 91-623 
Emergency Health Personnel Act of 1970. 
Gi Riincctcsiincsdadnen Public Law 91-626 


An Act to amend the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement Act of 1964 for Certain 
Employees, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Public Law 91-622 
Joint Resolution authorizing a grant to 
defray a portion of the cost of expanding 
the United Nations headquarters in the 
United States. 

Public Law 91-641 
Joint Resolution to extend the time for 
the proclamation of marketing quotas for 
burley tobacco for the three marketing 
years beginning October 1, 1971. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved January 1, 1971 

H.J. Res. 1416__.--------- Public Law 91-643 
Joint Resolution fixing the time of as- 
sembly of the Ninety-second Congress. 

Approved January 2, 1971 

H.J. Res. 1421....-------- Public Law 91-645 
Joint Resolution making further continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 1971, 
and for other purposes. 


BU cctccecnccnccs Public Law 91-644 
Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970. 
ge Private Law 91-243 


An Act for the relief of Carlo Bianchi and 
Company, Incorporated. 

Bi dinciteccccdcccces-oo-s PER iow 64-46 
Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real 
Property Acquisition Policies Act of 1970. 


Approved January 5, 1971 

H.J. Res. 1420.-_.-.--_-- Private Law 91-244 
Joint Resolution authorizing the Honor- 
able John W. McCormack, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to accept and 
wear the Cavaliere di Gran Croce, of the 
Order Al Merito della Repubblica, an award 
conferred by the Government of the 
Republic of Italy. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved January 5, 1971—Continued 

2S ee Public Law 91-655 
An Act to amend item 709.10 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide 
that the rate of duty on parts of stetho- 
scopes shall be the same as the rate on 
stethoscopes. 

ee Public Law 91-649 
An Act to change the name of certain 
projects for navigation and other purposes 
on the Arkansas River. 

TE BI ccccccnncnsana Public Law 91-651 
An Act to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code to prohibit certain uses of 
likenesses of the great seal of the United 
States, and of the seals of the President 
and Vice President, and to authorize Secret 
Service protection of visiting heads of 
foreign states or governments, and for 
other purposes. 

SE BOR et dcckbeumnnccin Public Law 91-654 
An Act to limit, in the case of certain 
special service vessels, the application of 
the duties imposed on equipments and 
repair parts purchased for, and repairs 
made to, United States vessels jn foreign 
countries. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved January 5, 1971—Continued 

Bp BUPER bsndccnsancccus Public Law 91-647 
An Act to improve judicial machinery by 
providing for the appointment of a circuit 
executive for each judicial circuit. 

ny itd ndntaness Public Law 91-653 
An Act to name certain Federal buildings. 

ee Public Law 91-650 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1970. 

BE WE Ri ndnccannensews Public Law 91-652 
An Act to provide additional foreign 
assistance authorizations, and for other 
purposes. 

2 ee ee a ere Public Law 91-648 
Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

NOTE: All releases of the Office of the White 
House Press Secretary during the period 


covered by this issue have been included 
in the issue. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 11, 1971—FIRST-QUARTER INDEX 


CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 
First Quarter, 1971 


[See Index of Contents for Documents in This Issue. ] 


Abel, I. W--------------------------- 6 
Acts approved------.------------------ 16 
Addresses and Remarks 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970, bill 
signing ------------------------- 11 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
OB (“‘  , 4 
Agricultural programs, dairy prod- 
ucts, imports...................-- 8 
Agriculture, Department of 
Dairy products, imports.-.--.---.--- 8 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970.-..-.-..-- 12 
Air pollution------------------------- 11 
Ambassadors 
Foreign, presentation of credentials, 
farewell visits, etc..........--.-.. 15 


United States. See Appointments and 
Nominations; or country to which 


assigned. 
American Jewish Conference on Soviet 
CIGEY annccccccccancsccccesccccsese 15 
Animal feeds, import of--..-.--..---.-- 9 


Appointments and Nominations 


Ambassadors, U.S., Western Somoa.. 4, 16 
Commerce Department, Patent Office, 


Assistant Commissioner---_......-- 16 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
Commission, Commissioner----.-..- 15 
Military Academy, U.S., Board of 
nN a 15 
Nominations submitted to the 
ND dncddncntncnnedesaniinnminns 16 
Transportation Department, National 
Transportation Safety Board-_---.-- 16 
Asian Development Bank-_-.-_-...-..--_- 10 
Bill Signings 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970_..--- 11 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970_......-_- 12 
International financial institutions 
Nn ee 10 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
a a Oe ee EN 4 


Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1970.. 13 
Securities Investor Protection Act 


Uniform Relocation Assistance and 
Real Property Acquisition Policies 


ke 14 
aaa 15 
cee ee 15 
Brown, Edmund G. ee 15 


Budget, Office of Management and. 


See Office of Management and 

Budget. 
Chamber of Commerce, United States_- 6 
Checklist of unpublished releases____- 16 
Cheese, import of..................._. 9 
Chile, Ambassador from___.__________ 15 
Chocolate, import of_......__________- 9 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970______-_ 11, 16 
Commerce, Department of 

Dairy products, imports..._________ 8 

Patent Office, Assistant Commis- 

ee ea ee 16 

Commission on International Trade 

and Investment Policy....._.__.___ 7 
Congress 


Family assistance program, meeting 
of certain members with the Presi- 
Eee 15, 16 


Congress, Communications to 
Federal “blue collar” employees pay 


bill, message to House_-..-.....__- 13 
Trade Agreements Program, report 
NOE etn cnnccuantnnadnsendan 7 
Conservation, Clean Air Amendments 
OE Fe ecscitnaichcicetiin cienniaiiintoasiitainimeiigies 12 
Consumer interests, securities investor 
ND  Atticedenatiniceningainiaiiad 7 
Cooper, Sen. John Sherman--_-_-_-._-- 11 
Coordinated Federal Wage System--_-- 13 
Council on Environmental Quality... 11,16 
Council on Jewish Federations and 
i Ce 15 
Crime and law enforcement, Omnibus 
Crime Control Act of 1970........-- 13 
Dairy products, imports...........--- 8 
Daniels, Repr. Dominick V_......-..-- 5 
Defense, Department of 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970...-.___-- 12 
Federal “blue collar” pay bill_....-- 13 
Digest of White House announce- 
Ee ae ee 15 
Disaster Relief Act of 1970_._....----- 12 
Displaced persons, relocation assist- 
CN ck cinemntcinnaciaitblekaamiiidiits 14 
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